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glaringly anti-christian as the one we are now combating; and she ought 
without delay to relieve herself from the odium it must inevitably attach to 
her name. As disciples of the Prince of Peace, we feel mortified at the 
necessity of enforcing- a point so plain ; and earnestly do we hope, devoutly 
would we pray, that no pulpit may cease to preach this blessed theme until 
every hearer shall feel it to be pait and parcel of our religion, and it shall 
come to be recognized as such not only by the whole church, but by the 
whole world. 



WAR AND RELIGIOUS REVIVALS. 

The influence of war on the spiritual welfare of a community, on the 
moral and religious interests of the whole world, has been far too little con- 
sidered. We are glad to find in our journals occasional reference to this 
aspect and bearing of the great evil we are seeking to remove. It is a 
view of the subject which must commend itself strongly to every Christian; 
and we hope ministers of the gospel in particular will look at it more and 
more in this light, and press the peace argument it suggests on the hearts 
of their people. We take the following extract from an article by an able 
writer in one of our best religious papers, the Independent : 

Revivals in our Land. — For some few years past such scenes have 
been less frequent and less extensive. Few of our cities and villages have 
felt any pervading influence, such as those which within the memory of the 
great body of Christians among us, have again and again swept over them. 
Times of refreshing there have indeed been, when the gospel was preached 
with unwonted fervor and freedom ; and when the hearing ear, and the 
understanding heart, have not been withheld fiom those who listened to its 
words of warning and of mercy. But whateier particular churches, or 
particular places, may have experienced, there hss been no general and 
wide effusion of the Holy Spirit over the breadth of ihe land. The mass of 
our churches have not been aroused by any evident and peculiar presence 
of God with them, from the condition of apathy to heaven, and conformity 
to the world, into which we are ever so ready to sink. The gospel has 
made little advance toward the subjugation of society to the reign of its 
rightful Lord. Our missionary efforts — at least those of them which look to 
foreign lands as the theatre of their exertions — make little visible and 
marked advance, save by their inherent growth under God's gracious bless- 
ing. Some of our cherished enterprises of reform seem even to retrograde 
— the Temperance reformation, for instance. The church receives no 
accessions of numbers and of influence commensurate with the rapid 
growth of our country ; our missions abroad suffer tor want of men and 
means, and can scarce occupy the points which the great Head of the 
Church is continually opening before them, and our students preparing for 
the sacred office of the ministry are fewer than they were. 

These things have been often noticed, and many inquiries have been 
made for the cause of them. The movements of divine grace among men 
are not capricious, though they are sovereign ; and generally when such 
mercies are withheld, it is on account of some distinct and visible cause. 
Some sin, some unfaithfulness of the nation or the church, has grieved away 
the holy Author of our blessings, and deprived us of the health and joy 
which we had derived from the light of his countenance. 

Among other causes, one may be mentioned which has perhaps scarcely 
been noticed with sufficient distinctness — by many indeed not at all in this 
connection. We refer to the unhappy political relations of this people for 
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some years past. We have been engaged, and that too with astonishing 
energy and enthusiasm, in a war which no man's conscience justifies, even 
on the low grounds of political necessity and wisdom, to which we gen- 
erally acknowledge and maintain some allegiance. We have waned for 
no gieat personal rights, for no high political principles even ; — it was a war 
arising out of political intrigue, which look advantage of national aniri osity. 
It was a war for the extension of that which ought never to be extended — 
for the security and perpetuity of a system which ought never to be mentioned 
without grief and shame at its very existence — slavery. Now, all wars are 
hostile to the moral interests of the world. They noi only destroy the ac- 
cumulations of industry — they not only shed the blood and absorb the ener- 
gies of the most vigorous class of society, but they obstruct all peaceful 
reforms — they beget indolence, sensuality, and vice, in ail directly subject 
to their influence — they excite and«onvulse society — they divert all thought 
and interest of the public mind from the consideration of the peaceful and 
heavenly gospel of the Redeemer. It has always been so. New England's 
greatest demoralization was about the period of the Old French war ; and 
the era succeeding the Revolution was one in which infidelity was more 
general, confident and imposing, than at any period before or since in our 
history. The religious characters of Paine, Jefferson and many others, 
remain a memorial of the feebleness of religious influences in a commu- 
nity excited, harassed, convulsed with a long and embittered contest in 
arms. 

If such is the influence of all wars, what must we expect from a war in 
which every moial principle was, at the outset, forgotten — not to say out- 
raged — a war undertaken from selfish impulses, and prosecuted in disre- 
gard of national morality, for the perpetuation and extension of a wrong ! 
Must it not be that we should find our religious fervor abated — our evan- 
gelical efforts impeded — the influence of religious ordinances impaired, 
and the smi!e and blessing of the God of peace withheld from us ? And 
so it has been. If we have proved victorious in arms, and God has trans- 
ferred to our keeping another wide portion of the waste territory of this 
continent, it is from no approval of our action in the means by which such 
an end was accomplished. The wretchedness and folly of our neighbors 
have shown them unable to accomplish any good with the control of so vast 
a portion of the earth. Though, therefore, it has been given to us, it has 
been with many a chastisement of our sin. many an admonition to lake 
heed to our ways. Many a family mourns this day over the bloody victo- 
ries of those "glorious" campaigns; many an eager voyager to those 
golden sands has spent strength and competence, and life even, in the de- 
lusive search for wealth ; wild dissentions have alienated the different sec- 
tions of our country Irom each other; and scenes of violence in which 
blood has been shed, and freedom betrayed, are enacied at our very doors. 
Great questions of national policy have absorbed the public attention; 
exciting discussions of laws, institutions, and morals, have occupied our 
papers and our pulpits, and estranged our hearts from the llirone of grace. 
The consequence is that we have not the spiritual prosperity which we 
have known at other times* With reproofs which show that we are not 
forgotten of God, we have been partially left to our own ways; and we 
have found to our sorrow that religion does not thrive around us, nor grace 
grow in the soul, amid the clamors and convulsions which attend the fray 
and the division of spoil. Whatever of outward prosperity may attend our 
steps, however our influence may increase, and our wealth accumulate, 
and our territory expand, all is delusive and dangerous, as long as religious 
influences of the highest kind fail to keep pace with our social and political 
growth. We shall only become the more a prey to the errors and tempta- 
tions which beset us. 

Let such a topic impress upon us deeply the mischiefs of a state of war, 
and the wickedness and accountability of those who causelessly bring a 
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nation into such a state, or tolerate and sanction its continuance. That 
dread appeal must be the last resort — the very ultimate and unavoidable 
reoource— of a nation against the gravest and most hopeless wrong, in order 
to find any justification in the sight of God. It is so tull of injury and suf- 
fering that the authors of snch a state have a dreadful responsibility for it. 
Thanks to the improved philanthrophy of our age, and the growing influ- 
ence of Christianity, the world is somewhat more averse to war than is 
was. Men have learned in some degree how fatal it is to the thrift and 
prosperity which nations so much prize. 

But the moral evils of war — who has learned these"? Above all, its in- 
compatibility with the religious progress, and even with the religious 
health of society. This has scarce suggested itself yet to the public mind 
of onr nation ; and yet who can fail to see it"? Who that remembers the 
eager excitement with which the news of those baltles and victories were 
received, can fail to discern the unhappy influences of such periods'? 
Think of the startling effect of tidings of a great battle, an impending de- 
feat, a thrilling victory, visiting ten thousand secluded villages, in the quiet 
hours of a Saturday evening that else had been full of serious preparation 
for the Sabbath. Think of the absorbing iulerest with which tales of daring 
adventure, of pursuit and escape, of courageous endurance or heroic death, 
are devoured by credulous and excitable minds, and repeated and dwelt 
upon by ignorance craving some stimulus to break its stagnation. Think 
how many rush to such scenes, deluded by the glare of military glory; of 
which the humble soldier gains no share, save in the wounds, and suffer- 
ing, and deaths, which accompany it. How can the peaceful influences 
of grace contend in the soul with wild impulses like these ? How is all 
serious reflection banished, all humble anxiety dispelled by such strange 
and stirring appeals to the most excitable of oar emotions! What can the 
result be but to turn away the thoughts from heaven and God, to stifle any 
tender anxiety which may be awakened by a sense of sin, and to confirm 
the reign of world liness in the heart'? 

And what wonder is it. if, amid such agitations, the spirit of humble 
prayer should be repressed, the Holy Spirit grieved and offended, the 
church become insensible to her great duty and interest, and share the ex- 
citements which surround her"? What wonder, if from such an hour the 
progress of piety among the mass of irreligious men should be slower and 
more faltering, and should find unwonted obstacles in its way 1 

And yet this is one of the feeblest illustrations of this tendency of war. 
It comes, subdued by distance to a moderate and softened tone. What if 
our territory were invaded, our cities stormed, sacked, burned ; our plains 
deluged with lhe blood of armies, and trenched for the graves of the slain ; 
our brothers, fathers, friends, homes, at the mercy of enemies, the sport of 
calamities like these? How would religion thrive then ? How would the 
wild enthusiasm of victory or death drive away every thought of the calm 
and hallowed doctrines of the cross, from the inflamed soul that burned for 
triumph and vengeance ! 

And yet good men can sometimes talk of war as probable, without a 
shudder, can even contemplate revolution and civil war, the direst of all, 
with a sort of complacency ! They would promote reform by means of it; 
or at least would not rebuke the suggestion of bloodshed and violence when 
proposed as the means of desirable reforms. Alas! blood thus shed has 
little efficacy for any such end. If sometimes justifiable, because unavoid- 
able, it is oftener fruitless of good, and only adds another link to the chains 
it was intended to throw off. Let us trust in mighter and more holy influ- 
ences; in prayer, and faith, co-operating with love and instruction, and all 
peaceful and energetic action. Let us never be betrayed into any sanction 
of agencies so full of suffering, so doubtful in their issue, so fruitful of 
crime, so pernicious to all that is elevated, and holy, and spiritual in the 
hearts of men, and in the bosom of society. 
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If any one wishes to see the influence of war, in its least exceptionable 
form and spirit, on men's spiritual interests, let him read a book entitled 
" Bath-kol, or a Voice from the Wilderness" put forth by " the Presbytery 
of the Eastward," the only Presbytery then in New England, just at the 
close of our Revolutionary War, and designed to portray i's social and reli- 
gious evils occurring under their own eye. It is a truthful but most start, 
ling picture, the substance of which was published in the Advocate for 
1839, and a portion may be found in our Peace Manual, pp. 174-6. From 
this work we copy a single paragraph on the subject under consideration : — 

" Few suspect how far the gospel is neutralized by the incidental influences 
of war. I; is well known that the old French War put an end to the glorious 
revivals in this country, under Whitfield, and during the forty years of war 
ferment, from that war to the treaty of 1783, there was an almost universal and 
unbroken dearth of revivals. In 1841,1 visited a retired town in Massachu- 
setts, and examined the records of its only church for more than a century 
previous. No battle had been fought there ; no array, scarce a recruiting offi- 
cer, had prowled over or near it ; nor had the ordinary means of grace been 
interrupted more than is common eveu in a lime of peace. Yet mark the 
result. From 1729 to 1744, fourteen years of pence, 149 were added to the 
church; an average of nearly eleven a year. From the beginning of the 
old French war to the close of our Revolution in 1783, some forty years of 
military excitement, there were only 77 additions; less than two a year, or 
a diminution of more than 500 per cent, from the previous period of peace. 
From 1810 to 1815, the time of our last war, with two years of antecedent 
exasperation, only three persons were received into the church; one in a 
little less than two years! From 1830 to 1839, there were 183 additions ; 
about 19 a year, or an increase upon the last case of nearly 4000 per cent. ! 
Thus we find the mere excitements of war diminishing the efficacy of 
essentially the same means, firs! more than 500 per cent., next tome 2000 
per cent., and finally almost 4000 per cent. ; nor is it any exaggeration to 
say that war probably neutralizes four-fifths, if not nine-tenths oflhe saving 
power of the gospel ! " 



A SOURCE OF DANGER TO OUR PACIFIC POLICY. 

Our government has always acted on the principle of allowing no foreign 
interference in its own affairs, and of attempting none in those of any other 
country. A strict neutrality has been alike its doctrine and its practice. 
Minding well its own concerns, it has kept itself aloof from those of other 
nations, and steadily refused to take any part in either their domestic or their 
international contests. From this policy, begun under Washington, and 
upheld by his great name even against the efforts of emissaries from 
France to draw us into the European quarrels consequent on the first French 
Revolution of 1792, we have not in seventy years deviated in a single in- 
stance. 

In perfect consistency with this policy, however, we have ever opened 
wide our arms to welcome all that chose for any reason to seek a refuge or 
a home in our broad land. We have offered an asylum more especially 
to the hunted fugitives from tyranny; but we have neither denied nor 
grudged it to any political refugees, to the vanquished republican or the 
dethroned monarch. To-day we welcome Kossuth, the exiled champion 
of Hungarian freedom ; to-morrow we would, if necessary, give a refuge 



